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pose; as some of the four processes, viz., hammering, cutting, scraping 
and piercing, must have been in possession of man's precursor, one 
should look for stones bearing the marks of such use; once they are 
found, it is germane to ask if we can tell them from the purely natural; 
we are able to say confidently that in the majority of cases, though 
not always, we are able to. Finds of eoliths, then, in geological de- 
posits afford a presumption of intelligent life contemporary with 
those deposits; these may be even pliocene or miocene. 

It is likely that Macalister will encounter opposition to his ad- 
vanced position on Mousterian religion; the fact that an interment 
is ipso facto later than the strata in which the burial is made should, 
of course, not be made to carry too much weight of evidence but it 
must not be lost sight of. 

In the chapter on art the aesthetic principle as a motive for 
making the pictures should be given a larger place; some discussion 
of free and stylistic drawing, with comparisons of children's drawings 
in the style of Verworn' would be enlightening. 

The book has a good many printer's errors, not all unavoid- 
able, and one wishes for a bibliography and a table of contents 
"raisonnee." But all in all everyone who cares for archaeology and 
can read good English will be grateful for this comprehensive and 
authoritative "magnum opus." 

Charles Peabody 

AMERICA 

The American Indian: An Introduction to the Anthropology of the New 
World. Clark Wissler. 2d Edition. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1922. Pp. 474, frontispiece and 82 figures. 

The appearance of a new edition of Dr. Wissler's admirable work 
is an occurrence for which all students of anthropology and of the 
American Indian in particular should be grateful. Until the time of 
its first publication, now five years ago, no satisfactory description 
of the peoples of the New World or discussion of the many problems 
which they present existed. A vast mass of data had been accumu- 
lated as the result of the work of many investigators during the 
previous twenty or thirty years, but it had not been assembled and 
digested and the general results presented so that not only the anthro- 
pologist but the general reader could grasp their significance. This 

• Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 1906, pp. 651 ff. 
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service Dr. Wissler performed with conspicuous success, and his book 
became at once indispensable. The new edition is in general appear- 
ance an improvement on the first, the wider spacing making a more 
readable page. Other changes include the omission of twenty or more 
illustrations, the addition of a few new ones, and, apart from minor 
changes in text, the inclusion of some new material in chapters XVI 
and XVIII dealing with chronology and physical types. 

In the first case, attention is called to certain broad resemblances 
between the oldest American cultures and those of western Europe in 
late Palaeolithic times. The importance is also emphasized of geo- 
graphic distribution in determining the antiquity of cultures, 
on the principle that wide distribution indicates greater relative age. 
The chapter closes with a new and suggestive table of the relative 
chronology of the central area of intensive culture and the outlying 
primitive agriculture and hunting areas. Although necessarily tenta- 
tive, the table helps to focus the whole problem of chronology which is 
obviously fundamental to the understanding of the culture history of 
America and its relations to that of the Old World 

In the chapter dealing with somatic characters, the new material 
added relates to the recent important studies of the teeth, showing the 
frequency of the shovel-shaped incisor, the five-cusped molar, and the 
edge-to-edge bite among many of the American Indians. The first of 
these characters, by its frequency among the Chinese and Japanese, 
tends to emphasize the racial relationship of some at least of the New 
World peoples to the Mongoloid peoples of Asia. Dr. Wissler still 
adheres to the theory of the unity of race of all the American Indians, 
basing his conclusions on the method of averages; discounts the sig- 
nificance of the wide range of variability in physical characteristics, 
and pays little regard to the evidence of the historic succession of 
different types in many parts of both continents. I can not but feel 
that this is a mistake, and that the use of uncorrelated averages wholly 
masks the real facts. Only by analyzing the data on the basis of the 
individual correlation of characteristics can we hope to unravel the 
problem of racial types and affiliations. Once this has been done and 
the geographical and chronological distribution of the types resulting 
given adequate consideration, it is certain, I believe, that the presence 
of several racial types will have to be recognized. 

Although taking account of many of the recent advances in knowl- 
edge relating to archaeology and physical anthropology. Dr. Wissler 
has rather neglected those in the linguistic field, especially as regards 
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South America. The problem of the division into linguistic stocks of 
the languages of the southern continent is admittedly a difficult and 
complicated one. Chamberlain's studies and map, published nearly 
ten years ago, were a very helpful resume of the results of investiga- 
tion at that time. Since then, however, Rivet and others have pub- 
lished a number of important revisions and modifications, which 
result in the provisional amalgamation of many of the smaller stocks. 
Of these studies Dr. Wissler has taken no account, and reprints 
Chamberlain's map without change and without comment. Unfor- 
tunate also is the fact that, in reprinting the map, the opportunity 
was not taken to correct both the errors in Chamberlain's map itself, 
and also the numerous mistakes in the copy of this map published 
in the first edition. As these errors were specifically pointed out in a 
review of Dr. Wissler's book when it first appeared, there seems little 
excuse for allowing them to go uncorrected in the present volume. 
The map, fig. 82, giving the locations of some of the South American 
tribes, is also faulty, containing not only some careless mistakes in 
spelling (AUentic for AUentiac, Gauranis for Guaranis, Witto for 
Witoto) but, what is more serious, a number of tribes are badly 
misplaced. Thus the Mocoan and Coconucan are located in the mid- 
dle Cauca valley, the Otuquian and Enimagan are placed along the 
middle Madeira in western Brazil instead of some five hundred miles 
south on the upper Paraguay, the Muras are located on the Giparana 
instead of in the vicinity of Manaos, and the Cariris are put in 
northern Bolivia instead of in the extreme northeastern part of Brazil. 
Had the map been even hastily checked up with the linguistic stock 
map given on page 312, many of these errors would have been 
prevented. 

The present volume is also unfortunately marred by carelessness 
in proof-reading resulting in some misspellings, many of which have 
been carried over from the first edition, although specifically pointed 
out in a previous review. Also by the occasional omission of whole 
words, leaving the text ambiguous or meaningless; for example, on 
page 3 "In," the first word of the last paragraph, has been omitted, 
on page 19 "rarely" has been omitted at the end of the next to the 
last line of the first paragraph, "of" has been left out in the title of 
fig. 49, etc. While at the ungrateful task of noting the few errors in 
this very admirable volume, mention should be made of one or two 
misstatements of fact. Thus on page 15 in the table of cultivated 
plants the area of cultivation of the squash is still given as"tropical 
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America" although its wide use in the temperate regions of North 
America is well known and explicitly noted in the text. Again, on 
page 40 it is stated that the double paddle was used only by the 
Eskimo, whereas its use on the Calif ornian coast from San Francisco 
Bay southwards is well attested. On the same page also it is said that 
the "only boat built up of planks was that of the now extinct Santa 
Barbara of California," although the existence of a similar boat on the 
southern Chilean coast has been frequently described. Lastly, on 
page 203, the Charrua are located in the Chaco, whereas their actual 
habitat (as indicated on the linguistic map on page 312 and the 
tribal map in fig. 82) was in Uruguay. 

These occasional oversights are, however, of little moment in the 
face of the conspicuous ability with which Dr. Wissler has treated a 
very large and very complicated problem, resulting in a volume which 
is quite indispensable for anyone who wishes to get a clear under- 
standing of the culture and history of the peoples of the New World. 

Roland B. Dixon 

OCEANIA 

The Fornander Collection of Hawaiian Antiquities and Folklore. 
Edited by Thomas Thrum. Bishop Museum: Honolulu, 1916- 
1919. (Memoirs in Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History, 
vols. IV, V, VI.) 

This Collection, published in text and translation, is by far the 
most valuable contribution made to Polynesian ethnology and folk- 
lore since Kramer's Samoan monograph, and almost the only publica- 
tion in Hawaiian folk-lore for which the native text is also available. 
Its editor, Mr. Thomas Thrum of Honolulu, although not a trained 
ethnologist, has devoted himself during a life-long residence in Hawaii 
to acquiring a thorough and accurate knowledge of the language and 
customs of the native Hawaiians, and has done much toward preserv- 
ing their traditions. 

Judge Fornander, the original collector of the tales, was born and 
educated in Sweden, the son of a clergyman, and first came to Hawaii 
in a whaling-ship in 1838. From this time until his death, in 1887, he 
interested himself with untiring energy in the problems of Polynesian 
race-tradition and affinities. Liked and respected by both foreigner 
and native, he married into a chief's family, occupied several govern- 
ment positions, and was appointed Circuit Judge of the island of Maui 
under the Hawaiian monarchy. In 1877 he could justly claim for 



